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PITLOCHRY 


FESTIVAL THEATRE p ca £ 2 
Directed by JOHN STEWART 
The Governors of Pitlochry Festival 
Society Ltd. present— 
CORONATION SEASON OF COMEDIES 
9th May to 26th September 


Weekly Repertoire of Six British Plays 


THE RIVALS CHARLEY’S AUNT 
(Sheridan) (Brandon-Thomas) 


THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST 
(Oscar Wilde) 


HAY FEVER MARIGOLD 
(Noél Coward) (Harker G&G Pryor) 


MR. BOLFRY 
(James Bridie) 


Plays Produced by 
HERBERT M. PRENTICE 


Settings by 
HARALD MELVILL 
Unique ‘Brown Trout’ Restaurant 
Popular Concerts 
Booking now at Theatre 
Send 5d. Stamps for Complete Repertoire 


* SCOTLAND'S x 

















THEATRE in the HILLS 





LONDON a (Ger. 7373) 
Eves. at 6.15 G 8.45 Weds. 2.40 
8th June — AL MARTINO 

22nd June — DEAN MARTIN G JERRY LEWIS 


6th July — BILLY DANIELS 


ee (Ger. 
Sats. 6 G 8.40 Weds. 2.40 
evRit RITCHARD DIANA CHURCHILL 
in a New Revue 


“HIGH SPIRITS” 
with IAN CARMICHAEL 


PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
Twice Nightly at 6.15 G 8.50 


oe . WISDOM 
again in 
THE FOLIES BERCERE REVUE 


PARIS TO PICCADILLY 














FOR THE INFORMATION OF MEMBERS 
Theatre Membership 5$/- per year 





Announcement of Productions of the 


ARTS THEATRE 


appear regularly in the Daily Telegraph, 
Evening Standard, Evening News, Star, 
Sunday Times and Observer 


ARTS THEATRE 


CREAT NEWPORT ST. W.C.2. (TEM. 3334) 











H. M. TENNENT Ltd 


For times of performances see Announcements in the Press 


ALDWYCH 


BRIAN REECE ROSEMARY HARRIS 
MARGOT STEVENSON 


the seven year itch 


APOLLO 
George G Alfred Black and ti. M. Tennent Ltd. 
present 


SEAGULLS OVER SORRENTO 


Opening Shortly 

DIANA WYNYARD CECIL PARKER 
THE PRIVATE LIFE OF HELEN 
JANETTE SCOTT ARTHUR MACRAE 


GLOBE 
RALPH RICHARDSON 


THE WHITE CARNATION 


by R. C. Sherriff 
LYRIC 


THE LITTLE HUT 


a non-stop laughter show—" Evening News ”’ 
over 1,000 performances 


PHOENIX 
ALFRED LUNT ; LYNN FONTANNE 
in 


QUADRILLE 


a comedy by Nosl Coward 


TENNENT PRODUCTIONS LTD 


HAYMARKET 


NOEL MARGARET 
COWARD LEIGHTON 


MARGARET RAWLINGS 


THE APPLE CART 


by Bernard Shaw 


CLIVE BROOK 
NORA SWINBURNE 
ATHENE JEAN 
SEYLER CADELL 
ISABEL JEANS 
A WOMAN OF NO 
IMPORTANCE 


by Oscar Wilde 
LYRIC, Hammersmith 
JOHN CIELCUD’S SEASON 


JOHN CIELCUD EILEEN HERLIE 
PAMELA BROWN PAUL SCOFIELD 
in 
VENICE PRESERV’D 


by Thomas Otway 








Wherever smoking | is permitted —ABDULLAS FOR CHOICE 











* GILBERT 
HARDING 
says 


‘| use it all the time’ 





( GRUNDIG ) 2st: 


‘Reporter’? TAPE RECORDER 


THE FINEST TAPE RECORDER IN THE WORLD 











QUESTION Why does Gilbert Harding (who is so 
difficult to please!) use the Grundig Tape Recorder to 
help h.m with his work” 

ANSWER Because of the superb quality and high 
fidelity of its performance in recording and reproducing 
all sounds 

2 HOURS of speech and one hour of music recording 
ind play back Push 

button controls, magic 

eye tuning. unique con- 

denser microphone 

1.200 feet of tape with 

high speed rewind 

mechanism Compact 

ind portable as a 

suitcase 


PRICE 80 gens 
H.P. Terms available 
Send for Illus. Folder. 


GRUNDIG 


(Gt. Britain) Ltd 
KIDBROOKE PARK ROAD, S.E.3 








LEONIT’S 


QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 


of whose personal attention vou are assured 


Tables Reserved Sundays 
12.15—11 p.m 6.45—-10 p.m 


Leom! I Know of no better place in the world 
to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis Restaurant” 
EVELYN LAYE 

26-28 DEAN ST., LONDON W1 
TELEPHONE -CGERRARD 9585 G 4809 


Exhibition of paintings by famous Artists 


LEONI recommends QUO VADIS NEW YORK 
26 East 63rd Street Proprs. Bruno & Gino 


RAPID QUALITY CLEANING 


CARPETS, UPHOLSTERY 
& SOFT FURNISHINGS 


BY 


THE ‘GREAT MET’ LTD 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W.1 


Telephone SLOane 2/0/-2-3 
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THEATRE BOOK CLUB 


As the _ Theatre 

interests you the 

THEATRE BOOK CLUB 

will prove a boon. 

Members buy out- 
standing books published from 25s. 
to 12s. 6d. for only 7s. 6d. 


SELECTIONS 


July: THE UNHOLY TRADE, by 
Richard Findlater. Lavishly praised 
by all the reviewers. Published at 16s. 
A saving of 8s. 6d. 


Sept: EARLY STAGES, by John 
Gielgud. With 27 illustrations. Pub- 
lished at 12s. 6d., a saving of 5s. 


Nov: AGE CANNOT WITHER, by 
Bertita Harding. The story of Duse. 
16 illustrations. Published at 12s. 6d.. 
a saving of 5s. 


Each alternate month members 
receive the Club’s special edition of 
an outstanding theatrical book. These 
are all unabridged, contain the origin 
a! illustrations, are printed in clear 
modern type and beautifully bound 
It_costs nothing to join. There are 





no membership fees. You,.need send 


no money till you get your first book 
Members have the privilege of buying 
past selections in stock at the special 
Club price. 


‘Your Club is a godsend the 
latest testimonial (we have had hun 
dreds) from Miss W. Saloman. Liver 
pool. 


Fill in this Form Now! 


To THEATRE BOOK CLUB 
48 Old Bailey, London, E.C.4. 


Please enrol me as a member of the Theatre 
Book Club. I agree to purchase six books 
chosen by the Club at the special price of 7/6 
each, plus 6d. for postage and packing / 
agree to continue my membership thereafter 
but in the event of my wishing to cancel at 
any time after 12 months (6 books) | under 
take to give four months’ notice in writing 

I enclose £2 Ss. for one y.ar's subscription 

(6 books), $7.00 for U.S.A. 
I enclose £1 3s. 6d. for six months’ 
subscription (3 books) 
I will pay on receipt of book 
Delete whichever does not appl: 








NAME , 
State Mr., Mrs. or Miss BLOCK LET 


ADDRESS 


SIGNATURI iM 
Overseas members must remit at jeast £1 4s. 6d 





You 


can order through your bookseller tf he 
member of Associated Rookseller 





LORI NELSON 
Universal - International 
Star. 


Max KF actor wottywoop 


Make-UUy Ww the Stars 


l‘or some forty years, Max Factor Hollywood have been pioneers in every 


new cosmetic development, and today, they are universally acknowledged to be 
the world’s greatest authority on every phase of make-up. Not only are 
their products the favourites of the world’s most famous stage, screen and 
television Stars, but they are also the favourites of millions of women 


of all ages in every walk of life . . . the secret of that fashion “must”... 
the frwole, young, natural Louk | 
mm 


MAX FACTOR HOLLYWOOD SALON (list Floor) 16, Old Bond Street, London, W.h 
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THEATRE WORLD ““ O°" 


2 er 1 AYy P 
Incorporating PLAY PICTORIAL Editorial and Advertising Offices 
1 DORSET BUILDINGS 
Subscription 18s. a year including postage SALISBURY SQUARE 
FLEET ST., LONDON EC4 
Editor: FRANCES STEPHENS (Central 1555) 
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@ A delightfully informal picture of Her Majesty the Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh taken on the 

occasion of their official visit to the Old Vic for the Gala Performance on 6th May. This was one 
of Her Majesty’s rare public appearances during the weeks immediately preceding 2nd June, the day of 
her Coronation, which has stirred the imagination of her loyal subjects and, indeed, of the whole world, 
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Over the Footlights 


the drama and 
pageantry and deep inner significance of the 
Coronation Ceremony. In this year. 1953. 
the beauty of the Coronation Service has 
been rendered all the more moving because 
the central figure is a lovely young Queen 
on whose slight shoulders has fallen so 
task And because never in 
history has our monarchy had 
significance as a symbol of liberty 
and peace and incorruptibility. 


pine that the theatre might offer 
could have surpassed 


weighty a 
modern 


vreater 


Small wonder, therefore, that one feels a 
slight disappointment at the theatre's Coro- 
nation Year offerings as a whole. There 
ire, of course, the delightful Mermaid 
Theatre at the Royal Exchange and 
Christopher Hassall’s Out of the Whirlwind, 
with Fay Compton, specially written to be 
played in Westminster Abbey before the 
Coronation setting is dismantled. Benjamin 
Britten's Gloriana has its first: performance 
it Covent Garden on 8th June, following 
the ballet programme. Homage to the 
Queen, on 4th June. The Old Vic has 
scored, too, in the superb pageantry of the 
evival of King Henry VIII. 

Other outstanding productions which we 
hope to feature next month include Venice 
Preserv'd, in John Gielgud’s brilliant season 
at the Lyric. Hammersmith. ‘This is indeed 
a breath-taking revival in which the superb 
décor and perfect acting have combined to 
make an unknown classic a theatre offering 
of unequalled appeal. Then there is The 
tipple Cart, reviewed in this tssue, which 
has surprised all by its topicality for Coro- 
nation Year 

There ts. however, a lamentable lack of 
new plays. and, following our feature on 
The Living Room last month, it seemed at 
least an encouragement in the right direction 
to devote ourselves this time to The Un- 
invited Guest, the Mary Hayley Bell play. 

Among May productions not reviewed in 
this issue are Over the Moon, a revue star- 
ring Cicely Courtneidge, which 
considerable disappointment; The 
lich, in) which Brian 


was a 
Seven 


Year Reece has 


triumphed as the American “ hero“; Happ) 
as a King, the Fred Emney musical at the 
Prince’s, and Guys and Dolls, the smash-hit 
American musical at the Coliseum. The 
1953 season at the Open Aijr Theatre. 
Regent’s Park, »pened on 28th May with 
Twelfth Night and on the same evening a 
revival of The Immortal Hour was pre 
sented at Sadler's Wells Theatre. where on 
Sth June will be given the first performance 
of a new ballet. Blood Wedding, based 
on the Lorca play, with choreography by 
Alfred Rodrigues, to music by Denis 
Aplvor. The décor is by Isobel Lambert 
On 15th June at the Opera House, Norma 
is to be revived in Italian, with John 
Pritchard as conductor, the cast including 
Maria Callas. Giulietta Simionato. Giulio 
Neri and Mirto Picchi. On 26th June // 
Trovatore is also to be revived in Italian. 
with Alberto Erede as conductor, while the 
last opera to be brought into this season’s 
repertory will be Die Meistersinger, anothe 
revival to be sung in German. The first 
performance on 3rd July will be conducted 
by Clemens Krauss, with Elizabeth Schwarz 
kopf, Constance Shacklock, Frederick 
Dalberg and Murray Dickie in the cast 
Does this perhaps indicate a new departure 
from opera in English at the Opera House’ 
The litthe Watergate Theatre has re 
opened. The new club is known as The 
New Watergate Theatre Club, the secretary 
being Mr. lan ‘Tucker, who was director 
of the three Regency Festivals held at 
Brighton in 1946, 1948 and 1951, which one 
of the directors is the Hon. James Smith. 
chairman of the Regency Festival, and 
chairman of the Governors of Sadler's 
Wells. First production at the New Water 
gate will be Set to Music, on 9th June, an 
entertainment and produced by 
Norman Marshall, and written by Diana 
Morgan and Robert MacDermot, with 
music by Ronnie Hill, FS. 


devised 


Cover Portrait: John Mills and 
Greenwood in The Uninvited Guest. 
(Picture by Houston-Rogers) 
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PERIOD 


MODERN 
JEWELLERY 


FOR HIRE 





ADD PERFECTION OF DETAIL TO YOUR PRODUCTION 


and CONSULT THE THEATRICAL JEWELLERS 


Robert White ¢> Sons ccna 


57/59 Neal Street, Shaftesbury Avenue W.C.2 and 
Telephone : Temple Bar 8237 


, 


ARMOUR 
FOR HIRE 


EMBROIDERY 

















King 

Henry 

Vill’ 
at 


the 
Old Vic 


Pictures 
by 
Houston- 


Rogers 





@ Tyrone Guthrie's lively produc- 

tion of Shakespeare's ‘* King 
Henry VIII,”’ lavishly designed by 
Tanya Moiseiwitsch, is the appro- 
priate Old Vic Coronation offering 
which was attended by the Queen 
and the Duke of Edinburgh on 6th 
May. Above: The brilliant baptism 
scene in which King Henry (Paul 
Rogers) holds the infant Princess, 
afterwards Queen Elizabeth I. Be- 
hind stands Archbishop Cranmer 
(William Squire). Most topical, /e/s 
is the cheerful scene in which three 
excited gentlemen (1-R: James 
Ottaway, Robert Hardy and New- 


ton Blick) cheer the Coronation 

procession of Anne Bullen. (Further 

scenes will be found on pages 32 
and 33). 





New Shows Reviewed 





“ The Seagull "—Arts, 22nd Apri! 

“Airs on a 
22nd April 

“The Taming of the Shrew ’’—King’s 
Hammersmith, 27th April 


Shoestring "’"—Roya!l Court 


“Starched Aprons '’—Embassy, 28th April 
“As You Like It '’—NMermaid, 4th May 
“ The Ryders "'—Iirving, 5th May 


“ King Henry VIII "’—Old Vic, 6th May 
(See pages 5, 32 and 33) 


‘In the Lap of the Gods "’—New Lindsey 
7th May 


“The Apple Cart ’—Haymarket, 7th May. 
* Over the Moon "—Piccadiily, 7th May 
“Rush Hour Revue '"—Irving, 9th May 


“The Two Bouquets ’’—St 
May 


“ High Spirits "—Hippodrome, 


Martin’s, 12th 





3th May 








“ The Seagull” (Arts) 
HE Seagull, by Anton Chekhov, was 
presented on 23rd April in a new ver- 
sion by J. P. Davis. His was not so stiff in 
phrase as previous versions and it may have 
been easier to memorise and to speak. 
Attempts to bring Chekhov up to date, how- 
ever, earn but qualified encouragement. 
Chekhov holds for us a key to the past. His 
world of seedy feudalism and ennui, to 
which ladies of standing return, indulge our 
nostalgia, pack up and go again, and which 
is enlivened by occasional shootings, can- 
not fortunately be made to seem contem- 
porary. Moreover, Chekhov's gift of making 
a symbol throw a light on reality and his 
powers of characterisation seem independent 
of all effects of mere phraseology. This 
production by John Fernald conveys the 
subtle essences of the author's moods and 
Disley Jones’ settings adroitly contract the 
parks, avenues and terraces of the Sorin 
estate to the confines of the small stage. The 
producer’s skill was particularly commend- 
able in the final scene, however, where the 
relative positions of Konstantin and Nina in 
the rather dimly lit interior created a ten- 
sion which was poetic as well as dramatic. 
This kind of return to the past, whereby we 
are made to understand it better, evades the 
stigma of escapism. 

The acting was highly satisfactory. Cath- 
erine Lacey made a properly focal figure of 
the celebrated actress, Irina Arkadina, pre- 
senting her as egotistically assertive, insensi- 
tive, but very credible, and Michael Gwynn 
gave an admirable performance as her son, 
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Konstantin. Frederick Leister’s study of 
old age, in Sorin, was beautifully ripe and 
quite fascinating to follow. Jane Griffiths 
was a rather challenging Nina. Could this 
be Nina? This girl, so vital and healthy a 
realist, would have devoured Trigorin and 
passed on. Alan Macnaughtan made Tri- 
gorin so naturally interesting that one began 
to speculate as to an English counterpart for 
this successful author not so good as Tur- 
genev—Walpole? Hall Caine? John Arnatt 
was dry, natural, yet impressive as_ the 
doctor, and Richard Warner - skilfully 
asserted the pathos of Medvedyenko as and 
when required. The Shamrayevs were in the 
able hands of Willoughby Gray, Noel Hood 
and Jenny Laird. H.G.M. 


Yolande Donlan 
as she appears in the title role of ‘* Red-Headed 
Blonde,”’ the successful comedy at the Vaudeville 
Theatre. Once again Miss Donlan scores a personal 

triumph as a deliciously scatter-brained heroine. 
(Picture by Houston-Rogers) 





“ Airs on a Shoestring ” (Royal Court) 

HIS lively and youthfully infectious 

intimate revue was a happy choice to 
re-open the Royal Court as a public theatre. 
Airs on a Shoestring is the work of a talented 
group of young artists for the most part 
and a corresponding atmosphere of vitality 
marks the occasion. Very few of the items 
fall flat, while several can claim to be the 
best seen in London since that uprising of 
revue genius in the wartime Sweet and Low 
series. 

Most subtly clever is the number called 
“Guide to Britten” (Lyrics by Michael 
Flanders and music by Donald Swann), 
which focuses with telling wit and apt music 
on the current Benjamin Britten “ craze.” 
Max Adrian, Bernard Hunter, Denis Quilley, 
Charles Ross and Peter Reeves participate 
with earnest restraint. Michael Flanders and 
Donald Swann incidentally contribute 
lavishly to the show and are confirmed as an 
outstanding revue partnership. 

Max Adrian is at his seasoned best in 
several satirical items. Moyra Fraser steps 
into the front rank of revue artists, revealing 
a fine sense of mime and comedy and natural 
flair for the revue medium. Popular among 
her items were “Friend of the Producer” and 
the witty Joyce Grenfell number “ One Wet 
Whit Monday.” Betty Marsden is another 
With Jack 


lively member of the company. 
Gray, she is particularly effective in ‘ Sing 
High, Sing Low,” amusing vocal skit on a 
popular singing partnership. Denis Quilley, 


Bernard Hunter and Charles Ross are a 
telling trio in the Flanders item “ Last of the 
Line,” which mourns the passing of the 
London tramcar. 

The décor throughout is simple, but 
effective, and Laurier Lister’s direction 
artistically skilful. F.S. 


“ The Taming of the Shrew ” 
(King’s, Hammersmith) 

N this new production Mr. Wolfit presents 

the play entirely as the drunken dream of 
Christopher Sly, and the “Lord” of the 
induction scene is now the God of Dreams. 
The first night audience were audibly sur- 
prised when this God made his first appear- 
ance in the Barrie manner and settled 
somewhat precariously on the top of a small 
pillar. Poor Alun Owen kept his head 
extraordinarily well, when on his second 
entrance the pillar eluded him and he was 
left fluttering to and fro before being safely 
grounded. 

The production is boisterous, fast moving 
and played almost entirely as a roaring 


Vivian Blaine 


the American actress, who stars as ‘* Miss Adelaide *’ 

in ** Guys and Dolls,” the Cy Feuer and Ernest Martin 

Broadway Musical (based on Damon Runyon stories) 

which had its London premiere at the Coliseum on 

28th May, too late for review this month. The music 

and lyrics are by Frank Loesser and book by Jo 
Swerling and Abe Burrows. 


farce, which is perhaps the right way to 
treat this play. 

Mr. Wolfit, looking rather like a robber 
baron, played Petruchio with a fine 
swagger, though his wooing of Katharine 
was gentler than is usual. Rosalind Iden, 
complete with red wig, was not so successful 
as Katharine, being content to portray her 
merely as a very bad-tempered woman. 

In a sadly indifferent supporting company 
Peter Rendall’s Lucentio, Michael Ingham’s 
Baptista and Ernest Hare’s Vincentio stood 
out as being of the true Shakespearean 
manner. Tom Criddle sang delightfully in 
the attractive final scene. L.M. 


“ Starched Aprons ” (Embassy) 
ISS ENA LAMONT STEWARTY'S play, 
though little more than a series of 
charades set in a London hospital linked 
together by three rather novelettish stories, 
made absorbing’ entertainment, largely 
because the picture presented of daily 
routine had an air of authenticity which the 
excellent cast helped to maintain through- 
out. 
Freda Jackson gave an excellent perform- 
ance as the tyrannical Sister Barton, and 





New Shows Reviewed (Conid.) 


movingly portrayed the sufferings of this 
nerve-racked old maid behind her frozen 
exterior, Joslin Parlane was well contrasted 
as Sister Gately, whose efforts to escape a 
similar fate by marriage to an ambitious 
young doctor, were frustrated by the wiles 
of a society girl, who, believe it or not, had 
taken up nursing as an antidote to boredom. 

To the nurse with a definite vocation 
Margaret Barton brought an intense enthu- 
siasm. 

Alfie Bass as the drunken porter and Jack 
Stewart as Sister Gately’s “old faithful” 
were outstanding among a supporting cast 
too numerous to mention with the detail 
they deserved. 

The play was directed by Robert Mitchell. 

L.M. 


“As You Like It” (Mermaid) 


HE special Coronation Season at the 

delightful Mermaid Theatre at the 
Royal Exchange opened on 4th May with 
a cheerfully rustic production of As You 
Like It, arranged to play twice nightly. 
Some engaging performances enlivened the 
production, which was friendly rather than 
highly polished. But that is how one prefers 
it on an Elizabethan style stage—the glitter 


of a Stratford or Old Vic production might 
strike a discordant note in this intimate 
atmosphere. 

Josephine Wilson’s attractive Rosalind 
perhaps lacked a little in spontaneous gaiety, 
a quality well to the fore in the sparkling 
Celia of Barbara Lott. Most likeable too 
were the Orlando of Gordon Whiting, Reg 
Varney’s Touchstone, Barry Foster's Jacques 
and Clifford Williams’ Silvius. Sally Miles 
was a truly rural Audrey, only matched by 
her father’s William. Bernard Miles also 
produced, and the stage arrangements were 
simple and effective. 

But the real charm of the occasion is the 
theatre itself, and a visit to the Royal 
Exchange will provide one of most delightful 
memories of Coronation Year. Tribute 
must be paid particularly to Michael Stringer 
and C, Walter Hodges. Mr. Stringer, a film 
designer, has occasionally designed for the 
Stage, while Mr. Hodges is a book illustrator 
and writer. These two were responsible in 
collaboration for the design and decoration 
of the stage and decoration of the theatre 
and specially constructed ceiling. The com- 
plicated conversion of the quadrangle of the 
Royal Exchange, described last month, was 
the work of architect Elidir L. W. Davies, 
F.R.1.B.A. FS. 
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JOHN MILLS as Candy 


«The Uninvited Guest ” 


ARY HAYLEY BELL’S striking new 
play which provides a powerful acting 
réle for her husband, John Mills, is the 
first of her plays to be seen in the West End 
since “ Duet for Two Hands” in 1945, in 


which Mr. Mills also starred. “The Un- 
invited Guest” displays the same outstand- 
ing sense of theatre and this story of the 
return of the unfortunate young man who 
has been kept unwillingly in a home for 


at the St. James’s 


twenty years, is full of dramatic incident and 
opportunities for outstanding acting. 

The clever cast give excellent perform- 
ances throughout, and Frank Hauser has 
directed with a sure touch. The most 
attractive set representing the Library in 
Lady Lannion’s country home, is the work 
of Hutchinson Scott, and the play, which 
is one of the few new works of the Coro- 
nation Season, is presented by Henry Sherek. 


Pictures by Houston-Rogers 
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Lady Lannion: You are always so 
enthusiastic about everything. I 
don’t know what I would do 
without you. 

Lady Lannion (Cathleen 

Nesbitt, right), with her 

secretary, Noel Thorne 

(Joan Greenwood). 


Above right: Lady Lannion, Its 
the suddenness of the whole thing 
that’s the shock. Of course I 
knew he would come here some- 
time . but I thought... we 
both thought that it would be 
sometime later... quite a lot 
later 


Dr. Robert Stevens (Clive 

Morton), the family doctor, 

brings news that Candy, 

Lady Lannion’s elder son, is 

arriving that afternoon. 

They go to meet him at the 
station. 


Right: Noel: Secretaries can't just 
leave their desks and ride off with 
the master of the house. 


Gerald, the younger son 
(Lyndon Brook) is in love 
with Noel. 











Lady Lannion and the doctor have missed 

Candy, who had caught an earlier train and 

walked over from the station. He arrives 

at the house alone and, looking pale and 

strained beneath his startling red_ hair, 

quietly enters the empty library through the 
French windows. 


Noel: Why do you keep calling me ma'am ? 


Candy: That’s how I am used to addressing ladies. Don't 
you like me to? 


Noel, who does not know of Candy’s exist- 
ence, suspects that he is a burglar. He 
explains that he has an appointment. 


Noel: 1 say, I am sorry talking 
to you as though you were a 
burglar. 


Candy: It doesn’t matter 


To Noel's surprise the 
stranger appears to know 
all about the household, 
even remembering her 
father, who was Lady 
Lannion’s bailiff. 





Noel: Would you like a job like that, Mr. Jones. Helping with the horses ? 
Candy: Well I hadn't thought of that 


Gerald also does not recognise his brother, who has said that his name is Mr. Jones. 


Below: Noel: Lady Lannion! Your friend has arrived first 


Lady Lannion and the doctor return to find that Candy has arrived before them. 


coeur al 
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Lady Lannion: As a boy he never 
seemed to want anyone to play 
with. He lived in a world of his 
own, 

After dinner that night Noel 

learns that “ Mr. Jones” is 

Candy Lannion, who had 

caused her father’s death 

twenty years before, when, 

in a fit of uncontrollable 

rage, he had unseated the 
bailiff from his horse. 


Below: Candy: If it hadn't been 
for my own initiative I should be 
there still . . . forgotten, lost, 
crumbling away to old age. Dirty, 
uncared for, waiting to die. 

Gerald has been asking his 

mother the reason _ for 

Candy’s sudden release from 

the mental deficients’ home, 


and, unknown to _ them, 
Candy overhears the con- 
versation. He turns on his 
mother in a sudden outburst. 





andy: All right. I agree I was 
awkward, difficult, call it what you 
will, at the age of 14. Is there any 
justification for the prolonged stay 
of years in that place ? 


A fortnight later Candy has a 
talk with the doctor who has 
been called in by Lady Lan- 
nion to find out what his 
plans are. The relationship 
between mother and son is 
strained, and Candy feels that 
at all costs he must keep a 
grip on himself in case a 
bout of ungovernable temper 
should shake his faith in his 
own sanity and play into the 
hands of the others. 


Noel That’s your first watch. 


Candy: That's my only watch. I shall 
never have another. 


Noel has proved a true friend 
and, in a moving scene, pre- 
sents Candy with her father’s 
watch. It is obvious that they 
are beginning to fall in love. 

















Lady Lannion: That’s all there is to 
it then. You refuse to help. 


Dr. Stevens: Of course I don’t. My 
help will be in watching Candy. 
Lady Lannion, realising that 
Candy and Noel are falling in 
love with each other, is deter- 
mined to prevent them from 
marrying. She asks the doc- 
tor’s help, but he, increasingly 
convinced of Candy's sanity, 
sees no objection to a 
marriage later on. 


Lady Lannion You're not in a 
position, not yet, as other men are, 
to make her think you can be 
serious about marriage 

Lady Lannion tackles Candy 

about Noel and tells him that 

Gerald also is in love with 

her. However, Candy is sure 

that Noel does not love 

Gerald, and all that he will 

promise his mother is that he 

will not ask her to marry him 
for some little time. Mean- 
time, Lady Lannion, showing 
signs of increased agitation, 
has already sent for Noel to 
come to the library. 





Noel Is something wrong, Lady 
Lannion? 


Lady Lannion: 1 told you I wanted 
a little talk with you. 
When Noel arrives Lady 
Lannion continues her effort 
to stop the development of an 
understanding between the 
girl and Candy. She tries to 
persuade Noel that what she 
feels for her son is pity, not 
love. 


Left: Candy: You only thought of 
yourself Three lives you have 
wrecked through lack of courage 

It would be unfair to divulge 

the final dramatic relevation 

which comes towards the end 
of the play. Candy, in the 
supreme crisis of his life, does 
not, as he might have feared, 
lose his balance. This, in 
spite of the final blow his 
mother has dealt him, releases 
him forever from fear. 








emer nent, pO EEE S 


Hees ae : 


Memo Benassi as Creon and Sarah Ferrati as Medea in Euripides’ ‘“‘ Medea’ in a new Italian version by 

of Her Majesty's rare public appearances during the weeks immediately preceding 2nd June, the day of 

Manara Valgimigli. This is one of the productions in the repertory of the Compagnia Stabile del Teatro Italiano, 
playing at Rome and Milan 


ITH the exception of Eleonora Duse and 

Tommaso Salvini, Italy has not pro- 
duced any actors with world-wide reputations 
in recent years, unless, as the National Film 
Theatre has reminded us in its revival of 
The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse, we 
extend that term to include the one who 
was baptised Rodolfo Valentino. Italian 
singers are something else, however, as the 
adulatory screams of the packed audiences 
at the Albert Hall seem to indicate whenever 
Beniamino Gigli takes top C, while his 
temples, throbbing with fast-coursing blood, 
suggest—quite wrongly, as it appears—that 
the strain has proved too great for him. 
We all know that the Italians are incom- 
parable: nobody ever touched Enrico 
Caruso, and what Opera House in the world 
can compare with La Scala in Milan or the 
San Carlo in Naples? Is it not a little 
ironical, then, to discover, as I did on a brief 
visit to Italy this spring, that the most 
popular composer there at this time is 
Richard Wagner, and that the Italians were 
roaring their applause at the Bayreuth 
production of Siegfried—for which Wagner’s 
grandsons, Wieland and Wolfgang Wagner, 
were responsible—or at the cycles of the 
Ring of the Niebelungs at the Teatro dell 
‘Opera in Rome, the former conducted by 
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‘Over in Italy, they Sing so Prettily’° 


A Review of the Italian Theatre, by Ossia Trilling 


Fritz Knappertsbusch, the latter by Erich 
Kleiber and with our own Edgar Evans and 
Frederick Dalberg, in the cast, among a 
galaxy of names familiar to Covent Garden 
fans—such as Ludwig Suthaus (this year’s 
Tristan), Luwig Weber, Otakar Kraus, and 
Peter Klein. 

The young Wagner brothers have aban- 
doned the traditional pantomime-like method 
of staging the Ring and by making full use 
of the latest electrical and scenic devices 
present a setting that fully supports the 
majesty of the music and create a music- 
drama such as its author might well have 
dreamt of. Certainly they owe much to the 
theories of Adolphe Appia and Gordon 
Craig, whose sketchi:s for the first time for 
more than half a century have sprang to 
life in this production. The Ring in the 
production of Heinz Tietjen was more tra- 
ditional both as regards scenery and present- 
ation, being no better and no worse than 
what we are used to at the Garden, though 
there was some freshness in the sets of Emil 
Pretorious. This German was also respon- 
sible for a new and splendid Lohengrin at 
La Scala, conducted in masterly fashion by 
Herbert von Karajan, whose baton presided 
with equal flourish over Mozart’s Don 
Giovanni, both with Elizabeth Schwartzkopf 





to charm the Milanese. The English visitor 
might like to be reminded that Milan’s heart 
was captured earlier in the season by our 
own Violetta Elvin, guest ballerina at the 
Scala, and those who caught a sight of the 
Stage Director, Signor Nicola Benois, might 
have recognised the family likeness to his 
cousin, Peter Ustinov. 

Piquancy was added to the production of 
Rossini’s The Italian Girl in Algiers by the 
dark skin and flashing teeth of Elvira, the 
Moorish wife of the Bey, sung with aplomb 
by Mattiwilda Dobbs, a coloured singer 
from the United States who had no difficulty 
in looking the part. Miss Dobbs, whose 
first London appearance was on the B.B.C. 
television programme last month, will be 
singing Zerbinetta in Strauss’ Ariadne auf 
Naxos during this year’s Glyndebourne 
#estivai. Ferruccio Tagliavini, who was in 
the London season given by the Scala in 
1950 (in L’Elisir d’ Amore), made a dashing 
and youthful Des Grieux in a Manon that 
made up in musical quality for some visual 
disappointments. After all, one cannot ex- 
pect masterpieces every time. 

On the other hand, when “A Verdi 
Festival” with an entire Italian company 
including Italian scenery and costumes—is 
announced at the Stoll, one has the right to 
expect something better than the second-rate. 


With the exception of one or two individual 


voices—notably Paolo Silveri’s baritone in 
Otello—the season has been far from repre- 
senting the best that Italy can offer. (The 
same criticism must be levelled at the season 
of Pirandello plays presented by Sir 
Laurence Olivier at the St. James’s Theatre 
in April, of which more below.) Maria 
Curtis made a deliciously attractive Desde- 
mona when I saw her singing with Ramon 
Vinay in Venice two years ago. Although 
her voice has improved in quality, nobody 
has dared to criticise her make-up to her 
face; on the first night she looked hideous 
-perhaps it was for this reason that Vittorio 
de Santis, the Othello, preferred to keep his 
eyes “ glued to the gallery ” when they were 
not fixed on the conductor. Where they 
were fixed when he was more than four 
feet from the footlights I could hardly make 
out for the producer had left him and any- 
one else further upstage in a twilight the 
dramatic significance of which quite escaped 
me. In fact this production was outstanding 
for the almost total lack of production. 
More trouble had been taken on the open- 
ing night with La Traviata, although first- 
night nerves probably accounted for the fact 
that Alfred (Gianni Raimondi) sang flat 


throughout the first act; there was an im- 
pression, at all events, that the sets and 
dresses belonged specifically to this pro- 
duction, and Virginia Zeani as Violetta both 
sang well and acted gracefully. 1 missed 
the similar season given by the same manage- 
ment last year but I was told by one fellow- 
critic that the orchestra was an improvement 
this time: it was larger and was playing 
fewer wrong notes! Never mind, was my 
conclusion, this was a scratch company, and 
it must be given time to settle down and 
the members of the company get used to 
each other, the chorus, and the exact position 
of the scenery. That some of this was 
shabby, and that some of the singing and 
most of the production was slapdash, was 
perhaps regrettable—but all in all most of 
the music was tolerably well played and 
adequately sung, and when the company 
undertakes its provincial tour in the autumn, 
it will still bring to new audiences some- 
thing they would not otherwise have experi- 
enced, an Italian Traviata, Rigoletto, Otello 
and La Forza del Destino, and the voices 
of Paolo Silveri, Enzo Mascherini, Carlo 
Tagliabue, and other experienced singers, 
and a host of younger singers, fresh from 
their debut, and scarcely better known in 
Italy than over here. 

La Forza del Destino, with its most effec- 
tive décor and two very fine performances 
by Carlo Berbonzi (tenor) and Carlo Taglia- 
bue (baritone), certainly pleased the first 
night audience. Most surprising of all was 
a really fine singing voice from Kyra Vane, 
as Leonora, who turns out to be no Italian 
but an English soprano, who can hold her 
own in the Italian language with the best of 
this company. Particularly impressive was 
the sonorous bass of Antonio Campo. This 
—in England at all events—little-known 
opera, with its typical Verdi dramatic pass- 
ages, interspersed with the usual tiddley- 
umpty bits and some comic interludes, could 
—for all its confusing plot, only slightly less 
comprehensible than that of /l Trovatore— 
and should, fnd a place in the English 
repertoire. 

About five years ago, J. B. Priestley, who 
has probably seen the theatre in more coun- 
tries of the world than any living person, 
told me that he considered the Italian 
theatre to be among thé worst anywhere. 
It is true that there is much third-rate stuff 
to be seen even today, but I think that 
Priestley must have struck unlucky on his 
visit, for in the past five years Italian 
theatrical production has kept pace with like 


(Continued on page 38) 











MICHAEL REDGRAVE and PEGGY ASHCROFT in the exciting new production of ‘* Antony and Cleopatra,” 

third production of this year’s season at the Memorial Theatre, Stratford-upon-Avon. A full review will appear 

in a later issue. After the first performance of “* Antony and Cleopatra’’ on 28th April, a party was held 

to celebrate the twenty-first anniversary of the opening of the present theatre (which took place on 23rd April 

1932). This happy occasion included the cutting of the birthday cake by Mr. Redgrave and Miss Ashcroft 
with the historic sword with which Sir Frank Benson was knighted at Drury Lane. 
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New Shows Reviewed (Cond) 


“The Ryders” (/rving) 

HIS new play by Henry Townsend had 

its opening performance on Sth May. 
In it, mother-love is again belaboured. Mrs. 
Ryder is shown as an implacable old lady, 
with a genius for interference and a leaning 
towards spiritualism. She cherishes the 
fiction that her dead son was a fine fellow 
and a gifted artist and she tries to influence 
her grandson to emulate him. Theme and 
treatment recall Ibsen, which does not help, 
for these characters shilly-shally through 
three Acts to an implausible conclusion. 
Winifred Evans enforced respect for Mrs. 
Ryder. She could not reveal Mrs. Ryder, 
because the author had left her unfinished, 
but her artistry made Mrs. Ryder acceptable 
as a person. General Ryder, a more recog- 
nisable fictional figure, was humanised by 
Peter Coleman, and Ian Maclean’s few 
appearances as the blind General’s faithful 
attendant were certainly welcome. Francis 
Matthews did what was necessary in the 
role of the vacillating grandson. Ruth 
Lodge brought only theatricality to the un- 
likely character of Dr. Clare Ryder—an 
emotional part better suited for a nervy 
patient than a doctor. Frederick Peisley 
produced. H.G.M. 


“In the Lap of the Gods” 


(New Lindsey) 

HIS revue, which opened on 6th May, 

was a worthy follower to Intimacy at 
Eight, but did not achieve the unflickering 
brilliance of that happy memory. Francis 
Essex, who was at the piano, contributed 
many pleasant tunes. Another big contri- 
bution making for success came from 
Richard Waring, whose witty writing and 
character acting covered a wide range. 
Washing powders and television were, of 
course, brought under ridicule, and I par- 
ticularly enjoyed the song of the three tired 
business men outside the Windmill and the 
case of the man who went to the doctor 
because he had no complaint. Some of the 
more ambitious items appeared a _ bit 
ragged. So generous a bill—32 items— 
might be improved by pruning. Gillian 
Lynne was remarkable for a special line of 
glamour and grace. Intriguing was her air 
of faint and not quite approving surprise, as 
at finding herself in a situation not of her 
choosing. Jill Fenson put over with pungent 
artistry a certain ingenue effect on more 
than one occasion. Jimmy Thompson 
gleamed with humour. Joan Gadsdon, 
Fenella Fielding, Malcolm Goddard, Rex 


Graham and Henry Comor completed a 
taking and talented team. H.G.M. 


“The Apple Cart” (Haymarket) 


HIS revival of Shaw's play, most lavishly 
mounted, has proved an apt and 
acceptable Coronation offering, and one 
likely, we feel, to appeal particularly to 
visitors from the other side of the Atlantic. 
First presented in 1929, Shaw’s comedy 
about the monarchy’s place in the scheme 
of things political, has worn remarkably 
well, while the tailpiece in which America 
wants to “rejoin” the British Empire—with 
reservations, of course—is funnier than ever 
in the light of recent Anglo-American 
relations. 

Noél Coward delighted us with a King 
Magnus of excellent authority and restraint. 
A rare dignity marked his dealings with his 
troublesome Cabinet, particularly in the 
case of Boanerges, that son of democratic 
thunder from the northern shires. George 
Rose was excellently naive and blusterous as 
this man of the people, nor could Laurence 
Naismith have been bettered in the rdéle of 
Proteus, Prime Minister of expediency. A 
nice contrast in women M.P.s was provided 
by Margaret Rawling’s deep voiced, brood- 
ing Power Mistress (Lysistrata) and Betty 
Warren’s good-tempered buxom Amanda, 
Mistress of the Post Office. And yet again 
a subtle contrast in the Queen of Alexis 
France. Her quiet demeanour held a regal 
quality sufficient to account for a clever 
King’s slavish devotion. Cecil Trouncer 
invested the American Ambassador with a 
truly infectious enthusiasm for reunion. 

The scene in Orinthia’s boudoir was 
rendered more “interlude” than ever, no 
doubt because of the wildly extravagant 
décor and the now notorious outsize in 
chaise longues which formed the centre- 
piece. Margaret Leighton, ravishingly 
beautiful in a fantastic Balmain creation, 
was nevertheless, we felt, overshadowed by 
the surrounding sumptuousness, and thereby 
forced to overplay the part of the King’s 
mistress. Shaw's scintillating dialogue in 
any case needs no other adornment. 

Michael Macowan’s direction was exceed- 
ingly well done, and Loudon Sainthill’s 
settings are, as hinted, magnificent. F.S. 


“The Two Bouquets ” (S’. Martins) 
OTHING could be more charming than 
this nostalgic, gently humorous, tune- 
ful Victorian musical play by Eleanor 
Farjeon and the late Herbert Farjeon, which 
(Continued on page 36) 
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CENES from R. C. Sherriff’s intri- 
guing new comedy which is 
directed by Noel Willman, with set- 
tings by Michael Relph. “The 
White Carnation,” which has been 
reviewed in a previous issue, tells of 
the return of the very solid ghost of 
a stockbroker who was killed in an 
air-raid, and how the gradual reali- 
sation that he is dead affects him and 
the people around. There is much to 
amuse in this unusual situation, and 
Ralph Richardson has a part after his 
own heart as the likeable visitor from 
the other side. 


Pictures by Angus McBean 


Above right: Howard: Well, goodnight, Mary. 
It’s been a lovely party. 
A moment from the Prologue which 
takes place just before midnight on 
Christmas Eve, 1951, outside John 
Greenwood’s house in a small town 
near London, Guests are saying good- 
bye to the prosperous stockbroker 
and his wife after their annual Christ- 
mas Eve party. L-R: Peter Wigzell 
(Tony Dale); Michael Nightingale 
(Captain Howard); Frances Clare 
(Sally); Meg Maxwell (Lady Mary); 
Edith Savile (Lady Wallace); Ralph 
Richardson (John Greenwood); and 
Kenneth Edwards (Sir George 
Wallace). 








Right: After the guests have left 
Greenwood is unable to gain admit- 
tance to his home, which now appears 
dark and deserted. After knocking 
and calling without avail he is forced 
to break in through a window. The 
final moment of the Prologue. 





Greenwood You know me, 
Sergeant? It’s your old 
friend, John Greenwood 


P.C. Thompson, hearing 
the breaking glass, climbs 
in to investigate and has 
great difficulty in explain- 
ing to the bewildered 
stockbroker that he has 
no right in this bombed 
house, which has _ been 
empty since the war. The 
constable is in a lenient 
mood, thinking the in- 
truder has been celebrat- 
ing, but when Greenwood 
refuses to leave the house 
he is forced to call in 
Sergeant Phillips, who, 
recognising the  stock- 
broker, nearly faints on 
the spot from shock and 
horror. (L to R: John 
Boxer as Sergt. Phillips, 
ind Campbell Singer as 
P.C. Thompson). 


Mr. Gurney: Well, we can only 
assume that in some extra- 
ordinary way, Mr. Green- 
wood escaped 


Sergeant: But he didn’t—I 
know he didn’t! I got him 
out with my own hands and 
laid him down there by the 
railing under that old tree. 
Dead as a doornail he was. 


Half an hour later Mr. 
Gurney, the coroner 
(Frederick Piper), and the 
police surgeon, Dr. Mac- 
Gregor (Lockwood West), 
have arrived to look into 
the matter. The police 
surgeon, a matter-of-fact 
Scotsman, subsequently 
reports incredulously that 
Greenwood has no circu- 
lation, no heart beat and 
a temperature at roughly 
room heat. 











Mr. Gurney: If he shows any sign 

of disappearing, you must do 
everything in your power to 
assist him. 


Towards evening of the fol- 
lowing day—Christmas Day 

the policemen are dis- 
covered bringing in a bare 
minimum of furniture. Up 
to date the ghost has shown 
no signs of disappearing 
and has demanded the 
return of his bombed furni- 

ture from store. 


Greenwood has a visitor, 
Lydia Truscott (Meriel 
Forbes), an _ attractive, 
fresh-minded girl. She 
has gained admittance 
through her uncle, the 
town clerk, being most 
anxious to meet the ghost 
in this reputedly haunted 
house. Greenwood is 
annoyed at the intrusion, 
until he learns that the 
town officials are more 
than anxious to keep his 
presence dark. The 
scene on the left takes 
place a month after their 
first meeting, by which 
time Lydia knows a good 
bit about Greenwood’s 
character 


Lydia: If you refuse to see 
him, they'll think you're an 
evil spirit and frightened of 
him 

The stockbroker is by 

now comfortably settled 

in and thoroughly enjoy- 
ing his “ ghosthood,” 
though some inner doubts 
are beginning to disturb 
his complacency. The 

Vicar, who is fully aware 

of the unusual situation, 

proposes to call and 

Lydia persuades the re- 

luctant Greenwood to see 

him. There has_ been 
some talk of a service of 
exorcism. 





Mr. Pendlebury, the Vicar (Harcourt 
Williams), is a charming and sympathetic 
elderly gentleman. They discuss the exor- 


cism of ghosts, but their conversation is 

interrupted by the arrival of the lady next 

door who has been told that Greenwood is 
a“ Mr. Davies ” from Tasmania. 


Mrs. Carter (Ann Wilton): Well, it’s not right to speak 
against people when they're dead, but he wasn’t a nice 
man, you know. 


Mrs. Carter, who had been a friend of Lady 

Mary, Mr. Greenwood’s wife, tells ‘ Mr. 

Davies” some home truths about the stock- 
broker's overbearing personality. 


Thompson: 1 got that Financial 
Times for you, sir. 


Greenwood: Good man!—that’s 
what / wanted. 


It is several months later 
and Greenwood has grown 
tired of trying to improve 
his mind by reading some of 
the classics from his book- 
shelves which he had ignored 
in his lifetime. Thompson, 
the policeman, has been in- 
stalled in the house since the 
beginning, and man and 
ghost are on the friendliest 
of terms. The arrival of The 
Financial Times throws 
Greenwood into a fever of 
excitement. 











Above: Greenwood I shall walk 
behind you in the streets and sit 
beside you at your meals and 
stand behind your desk in White- 
hall—and when I've driven you to 
suicide I shall haunt your children 
and your children’s children for 
a hundred years 


The Home Office has been 
called in in an attempt to get 
rid of Mr. Greenwood, and 
Sir Horace Duncan (Colin 
Gordon) arrives with proof 
positive that the ghost can 
be proved a non-British sub- 
ject liable for deportation 
after six months. Green- 
wood is also accused of 
having an unnatural influ- 
ence over Miss Truscott who 
has visited him every Tues- 
day morning since his return 
to earth. 


Thompson: Well, good luck, sir 

Greenwood: And tell Miss Truscott 
I thank her for all she’s done, but 
she’s never to come here again 


P.C. Thompson has been in- 
structed to leave the house 
for good. At last Greenwood 
shows a concern for Lydia 
Truscott and the first glim- 
merings of unselfishness. 





Mr. Gurney and the police sur- 
geon have returned and _ told 
Greenwood they are blowing up 
the house as a final attempt to be 
rid of him. The doctor pro- 
nounces him still a ghost, so there 
can be no question of murder, but 
before anything can happen the 
scene is transformed for Green- 
wood into his wartime Christmas 
Eve party (see above). 


Greenwood You look lovely to-night, 
Mary, in that grey dress 

Mary: But John ... when I wore it last 
time you said I looked awful ! 


Greenwood Did I? . | was only 
joking. I didn’t mean it. 


This time the party goes differently, 
and Greenwood kisses his wife 
under the mistletoe with a new 
tenderness. They are together when 
the flying bomb is heard overhead 
and as the engine cuts out his last 
words are: “It’s alright, my dear 

. we're together . . . we’re always 
going to be together.” The closing 

moments of the play. 








Musie’s Loss was 


Drama‘’s Gain 
by Eric Johns 


OST young actresses who make a name 

for themselves confess to having dreamt 
about West End stardom since their school- 
days. But not Dorothy Tutin, the 22-year- 
old actress, whose sensitive performance as 
the bewildered young girl in Graham 
Greene’s powerful play, The Living Room, 
has so far proved the most exciting event of 
the theatrical year. 

As a girl little Miss Tutin was passionately 
fond of music. She did some acting at 
school, including Macbeth and “some bits 
of Hamlet.’ Her outstanding success was 
Miss Phoebe in Quality Street, but though 
her performance was much admired by 
parents who came to see the production, no 
one suggested that she should go on the 
Stage. 

She could read music at sight and on that 
account thought about trying to earn her 
living as a teacher. On further considera- 
tion she wondered if it might prove a rather 
dreary business, trying to drum counterpoint 
into the heads of youngsters who were more 
anxious to spend their leisure on the tennis 
court or at the palais de danse. So she 
took up the flute, with the idea of becoming 
a member of a symphony orchestra, but 
though she progressed well enough and is 
still an excellent performer, she failed to 
make much headway when she tried to 
secure an engagemet. Determined to be a 
professional musician of some kind, she 
turned to singing, only to lose her voice. 
With her voice she also lost heart and 
decided that she would have to earn her 
living some other way. 

Curiously enough, her parents were in 
favour of her going on the stage. Her 
mother would like to have been an actress 
herself, but the fates decreed otherwise; her 
father, an atomic scientist, never had any 
leanings towards the stage. himself, apart 
from being a _ keen  playgoer. Neither 
parent imagined their daughter to be a star 
in the making, but they felt she might be 
happy on the stage and consequently made 
arrangements for her to go to the Royal 
Academy of Dramatic Art. 

Before her studies were completed she was 
invited to play the part of Princess Mar- 
garet Tudor in The Thistle and the Rose, 
William Douglas Home’s historical play, 


Dorothy Tutin 


produced by Colin Chandler at the Boltons 
Theatre in the autumn of 1949. She then 
went to the Bristol Old Vic for six months 
and when Glen Byam Shaw _ produced 
Henry V for the Festival of Britain at the 
Old Vic in Waterloo Road, Miss Tutin was 
chosen to play the enchanting Katherine, 
wooed so earnestly by Alec Clunes, The 
critics sat up and took notice. Miss Tutin 
was definitely arriving, with a captivating 
style entirely her own. 

From the Old Vic she went to the Lyric, 
Hammersmith, to play in Christopher Fry’s 
Thor, With Angels, and then on to the 
Phoenix to appear as Hero in John Giel- 
gud’s historic production of Much Ado 
About Nothing. Meantime the film world 
were not slow to recognise a new star in the 
ascendant and she was cast as Cicely Cardew 
in The Importance of Being Earnest’ and 
Polly Peachum in Peter Brook’s screen 
version of The Beggar's Opera. 

At this point in her career she was invited 
to give an audition for the part of Rose 
Pemberton in The Living Room, the young 
girl, whose love for a lecturer in psychology, 
old enough to be her father, brings such 
tragic results. In the stage directions the 
author describes Rose as “a girl of about 
twenty with a look of not being quite awake, 
a bewildered tousled-pillow face, a face 


(Continued on page 36) 





Shakespeare Tour 


An Appreciation of the Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre Company’s visit 


Anthony 
Quayle 


as 
Falstaff 


HE Shakespeare Memorial Theatre Com- 

pany from Stratford is winning this part 
of the world for Shakespeare in a way no 
other has done before. The first great surge 
of delighted surprise which has greeted the 
three splendid productions is for William 
Shakespeare himself. That these heart- 
stirring, pulsing, powerful and delicious 
plays should be the same works as those 
read, sometimes in dire boredom in the 
schoolroom—or left unread on the library 
bookshelves, has amazed audiences here to 
such an extent that they can scarcely contain 
themselves with joy at the revelation the 
Shakespeare players are providing—in fact 
their exultant surprise and acute appre- 
ciation breaks across the footlights in alter- 
nate waves of tensest silence and delighted 
response. 

The actors say they have never played to 
such superb audiences, and I am not sur- 
prised. 

Their gratitude for this glorious discovery 
of Shakespeare not only as a human being, 
but as a divine entertainer, master poet and 
boon companion—goes first to Anthony 
Quayle, director and instigator of this 
courageous venture. His straightforward, 
supremely intelligent, production of Othello, 
with its vitality and all-pervading sense of 
beauty and unity, has been particularly 
appreciated by these far from undiscrimin- 
ating audiences. His own performance as 
Othello is not yet quite up to the stature of 
the production as a whole, but it spirals 


to the Antipodes 


Written and Illustrated by 
Veronica Haigh 


slowly and rather unevenly upward from a 
decidedly undistinguished start to a most 
magnificent last act. The difficulty an 
Englishman experiences in playing this part, 
with its pantherlike springs from the most 
reposeful dignity to a violence and expres- 
siveness in action quite outside his ken, does 
make itself felt, but only here and there. 
A real and often very successful effort at 
racial characterisation has been made 
perhaps a sight of the great Maori war 
dances (if Mr. Quayle finds time to witness 
any) would provide him with a visual 
representation which would prove an inspir- 
ation. It is with keenest anticipation that 
I look forward to seeing this performance 
again at a later date. 

The next honours go to his fine supporting 
company. The harmony and vitality with 
which they play together is a most distin- 
guishing feature, and the performances are 
beautifully balanced both in vigour and 
intelligence. Barbara Jefford’s Desdemona 
is an outstandingly intelligible characteri- 
sation—her high-born grace and freedom of 
manners and the simplicity of heart from 
which they spring, make the tragedy so 
wholly understandable. No pale, insipid 
Desdemona this, but a bright, palpitating 
creature, alive with feeling and a charming 
bridal gaiety. The sparkle and lustre of her 
performance off-set most painfully the 
gathering darkness of deceit around her, and 
her scenes with Othello—as his with her— 
are played with a tenderness which leave 
one with a heartrending sense of how happy 
they would have been together if only the 
diabolic Iago had left them to themselves. 
Leo McKern as the latter shows an entirely 
new conception of the part. One feels him 
to be singularly close to Shakespeare’s own 
creation. Hypocritically hearty, his bluff 
hail-fellow-well-met manner, and_ short 
stocky, even jaunty appearance, help by 
visual contrast alone to reveal some of the 
deep-seated causes of his jealousy of the 





lordly, dignified, gracious Othello. But his 
performance also glows with an unquench- 
able vitality of evil enjoyed for its own 
sake, and a most illuminating vulgarity 
pervades it. I have often wondered at the 
convivial, slightly contemptuous familiarity 
of the term “The Moor’s ancient” as 
applied to the character as usually played— 
crafty, saturnine and with an almost Mephis- 
tophelian splendour. I do so no longer—a 
superb and most imaginative piece of acting. 

It is, as far as the part allows, equalled 
by Joan McArthur’s Emilia—the physical 
bond between them and her soul chafing 
against it is most wonderfully brought out, 
and the warm, meditative beauty of the 
closet scene with Desdemona brightens one’s 
sense of horror at the impending tragedy. 

Her final outburst against Othello and 
lago has a curious groundswell of subcon- 
scious fury, raising her anger to an almost 
primeval passion of outraged womanhood 
against the insults it can suffer from man. 

Unfortunately there is no time here to 
singularise the other beautiful performances 
given by the rest of the company. They 


are worthily and most exquisitely matched 
by the splendour and beauty of the costumes, 
and the ingenious all-purpose set of Tanya 
Moiseiwitsch, which, with its multi-levelled 
platforms, its oblique avenue of columns 


surmounted by broken architraves, gives a 
sense of dignity and space, of grandeur and 
depth not equalled since Reinhardt’s day. 
The beauty of the lighting brought the con- 


Barbara Jefford 
as Desdemona 
and 
Leo McKern 
as Iago 


stantly repeated comment that it was like 
watching a painting by one of the old 
masters awake to life and movement. 

The two other productions, As You Like 
It and Henry IV, Part One, are not new to 
England, but present cast for As You Like 
It provide a rather fuller, rounder inter- 
pretation than last year’s at Stratford, this 
being mainly due to Barbara Jefford’s lovely, 
natural Rosalind and Leo McKern’s Touch- 
stone, a proper—or perhaps I should say 
improper—mixture of earth and air. 

Henry IV, Part One is the only production 
where the all-round youth of the company 
makes itself felt as a slight disadvantage. 
A lightness of weight was apparent, and 
this was particularly noticeable in Keith 
Mitchell’s Hotspur—otherwise a rich, colour- 
ful performance full of fire, humour and 
individuality. Terence Longdon as Prince 
Hal made greater sense of the opening 
scenes than is usual, on account of a parti- 
cularly skilful blending of the dual aspects 
in his personality. Anthony Quayle’s 
wonderful Falstaff is well-known in England, 
but over here the astonishing monumental, 
utterly unclassifiable character of the man, 
came upon the audience as something almost 
too big to compass at one draught. A very 
slight- slowness of response was observable 
for the first time in this really incomparable 
audience, whose co-operation and enthusi- 
asm has done so much to make the visit of 
the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre Com- 
pany such an overwhelming success. 





Moyra Fraser in “ Airs on a Shoestring ”’ 


T the Royal Court Moyra Fraser is 
acclaimed the reigning Queen of Inti- 
mate Revue. In a single night her touch of 
comic genius, brilliantly exploited by Alfred 
Rodrigues in Airs on a Shoestring, put 
Sloane Square back on the theatrical map. 
Even early family-album_ pictures of 
Moyra, with her mischievous eyes and haif- 
smiling lips that betrayed her comic outlook 
on life, provided evidence that the child was 
born to be a comedienne. Even so, her 
remarkable talent for dancing suggested the 
ballet as a career. In consequence, she won 
a scholarship to the Sadler's Wells Ballet 
School, where she made rapid progress, but 
grew alarmingly tall for a dancer. 

In due course she gained a position as 
soloist in the Sadler’s Wells Ballet, but her 
exceptional height provided Ninette de 
Valois with a tricky casting problem. The 
ethereal réles of the Romantic Ballet were 
out of the question for Moyra, but she made 
an impressive Queen of the Wilis in Giselle 
and an imposing Lilac Fairy in The Sleeping 
Beauty. After eight years in the ballet, she 
felt she could climb no higher, in view of 
the limitations imposed upon her by her 
stature. She also realised that as a dancer 
she had little or no opportunity to express 
her bubbling sense of humour on the stage. 
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Whispers from 
the Wings 
by Looker-on 


So Moyra decided to quit the ballet when 
Robert Helpmann, who arranged the ballets 
for Song of Norway with Pauline Grant, 
suggested her for the réle of principal 
dancer, which had been taken in America 
by Alexandra Danilova, to whom Moyra 
bears a striking facial resemblance. She 
accepted Helpmann’s offer, principally be- 
cause the part gave her a chance to speak 
for the first time on the stage, in a short 
scene in which she appeared as a tempera- 
mental ballerina. She had the courage to 
make the break and began the arduous 
climb towards stardom, this time as an 
actress. 

Other engagements followed. She 
appeared in Golden City, the South African 
Gold Rush play at the Adelphi; she played 
a speaking fairy in two provincial panto- 
mimes, one with Frankie Howerd, the other 
with Douglas Byng; and last Christmas she 
appeared as the Wicked Fairy in Jack and 
Jill at the London Casino. 

Laurier Lister, that successful deviser of 
intimate revue, saw Moyra for the first time 
outside the ballet in Golden City. Being 
impressed by her talent as an actress, and 
more particularly by her flair for comedy, 
he tried her out in Penny Plain. She sur- 
passed his expectations and as a reward he 
promoted her to stardom in Airs on a Shoe- 
string. 

The change-over from ballet to revue has 
not been easy. At first Moyra found the 
timing of lines incredibly difficult. She was 
so anxious “to get through her piece” that 
she gave the audience no time to laugh. Her 
more experienced colleagues taught her how 
to listen to laughter in the auditorium and 
to wait until the crescendo began to fall 
before continuing her lines. She now finds 
revue an intensely exciting medium. She 
enjoys the quick tempo, the challenge of 
creating a character with precious little time 
in which to build it up, and the unflagging 
concentration demanded throughout the 
evening. 

Her favourite number in Airs on a Shoe- 
string is “One Wet Whit Monday,” a 
devastatingly amusing character study of an 
eccentric daughter of Chelsea. Joyce Gren- 
fell wrote the witty lyric and Moyra has a 
particular affection for it because it was the 

(Continued on page 34) 





Lilo and Peter 
Cookson ia a 
scene from 
** Can-Can,”’ 
the new Cole 
Porter musical 


Echoes from Broadway 


New York Plays reviewed by our American 


Correspondent . .. . 


HE theatrical season here in New York 

is winding up and unless the incoming 
Rodgers and Hammerstein musical, Me and 
Juliet, does the trick, it will be anything but 
in a blaze of glory for the last half dozen 
or so shows to arrive, combined, could not 
produce a flame big enough to light a candle. 
The production of Cole Porter’s Can-Can 
with book and direction by Abe Burrows 
threw off a few sparks, but oddly enough 
this was mainly the work of their collabor- 
ators, their own personal contributions being 
the chief cause for this lavish musical 
falling flat on its can-can, Odd, too, because 
so much pre-production care went into the 
protection of their handiwork, under the 
supervision of Feuer and Martin, the gentle- 
men who gave us the classic, Guys and Dolls, 
soon to be seen on your side of the Atlantic. 
Perhaps the greatest fault with Can-Can 
lies in the fact it is so un-French. The 
settings may be the Paris of 1893 with the 
Eiffel Tower painted on the backdrop to 
prove it; the heroine’s name, la mome 
Pistache; and voild liberally sprinkled 
throughout the dialogue, but the mood 
created is as superficial as that, the feel of 


Mawby Green 


the production being undoubtedly American 

-an American’s conception of France, 
which, as you know, is so many light years 
away from the real thing. The exception is 
the presence of Lilo in the cast. Just leave 
this dynamic French import alone on stage 
with a song to sing in the no-voice, metallic 
Piaf manner and everything Gallic, Porter 
and Burrows hoped to achieve, comes to be 
with each gesture and inflection. Fortun- 
ately, she has two songs, “ Allez-Vous-En ” 
and “C’est Magnifique,” where the simple, 
haunting melodies match her magic, for in 
her other appearances it is a matter of 
personal style triumphing over content, with 
this content, particularly in the lyrics, being 
just about the emptiest Cole Porter has 
placed before his public. This, of course, 
is a major disappointment for his many fans 
but perhaps we have all come to expect too 
much of him, refusing to accept the fact 
the dazzle of a Kiss Me, Kate score is not 
an effortless accomplishment even for a man 
of his prodigious talent. 

An even lesser contribution to the show 
is Ate Burrow’s book with its on-again-off- 
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** King 

Henry 
VilI’’ 

at the 

Old Vic 


@ Some further scenes from the Coronation production of King 
Henry VIII, the current play in this year’s Old Vic Season. Above. 
The Duke of Buckingham’s surveyor (Wolfe Morris, centre) gives 
false evidence against his master before King Henry (Paul Rogers) 
and Queen Katharine (Gwen Ffrangcon Davies). Right seated: 
Cardinal Wolsey (Alexander Knox). Below: The moving scene in 
which Buckingham (Leo Genn), on the way to his execution, protests 
his innocence and says goodbye to the people of London. 








Above: King Henry, dis- 
guised as a _ Shepherd, 
attends Cardinal Wolsey’s 
banquet and meets Anne 
Bullen for the first time. 


(Jeannette Sterke as Anne 
Bullen.) 


Above right: The King dis- 

misses Wolsey from office, 

having handed him the 

evidence of his treachery 
and his greed. 


Right centre: The scene in 

which King Henry affirms 

his faith in Cranmer (Wil- 

liam Squire, seated), who he 

has previously denounced to 
his Council. 


(Right): Queen Katharine, 
abandoned by the King, lies 
dying surrounded by her 
ladies and by her faithful 
retainer, Griffith (Wolfe 
Morris). A moving scene 
towards the end of the play. 





again romance between a stuffy judge and a 
Montmartre night club proprietress, who 
allows the illicit Can-Can to be performed 
on the premises. This leads to a conflict on 
censorship and the rights of the individual, 
which could not be more hair-splitting or 
duller for a musical comedy. 

Whatever success Can-Can_ eventually 
achieves (a huge advance sale has launched 
it merrily on its way) will depend on whether 
future audiences will get as excited over 
Michael Kidd’s dances as did the first night 
audience. Again, though not choreographed 


with the flair and authenticity that a Roland 
Petit of Les Ballets de Paris would have 
brought to the subject matter, it is never- 
theless supremely funny and original with 
a Garden of Eden and Apache satires as 
effective as any yet seen on the Broadway 


stage. Gwen Verdon is the dancing lead 
and this impish redhead is just one short 
step away from stardom for she has been 
swamped with offers ever since stopping the 
show and swiping the notices. 

Constance Bennett made her Broadway 
debut in George Batson’s comedy, A Date 
with April, and apart from unanimous agree- 
ment that Miss Bennett still wears clothes 
well, judgment as to her acting ability was 
passed by until she appears in something 
sturdier. In this would-be bit of sophisti- 
cation, she is a famous pianist with a choice 
of handsome Hollywood actor or Heming- 
wayish author. This turned out to be in 
situation and dialogue as incredibly passée 
as it sounds, leaving the uncomfortable 
feeling Miss Bennett could not possibly have 
attended the theatre in the past fifteen years 
or she would not have tried to resurrect this 
type of entertainment, which, even in those 
days, delighted the star much more than her 
audience. 


Ralph Meeker and Janice Rule in “ Picnic,’’ winner 
of this year’s Pulitzer Prize for the best play. 
(Picture by Zian Arthur) 

Men of 


A sardonic, farce-comedy, 
Distinction, loosely based on current efforts 
to clean up crime and corruption in politics, 
with a recent vice trial, in which an heir to 
a considerable fortune was convicted and 
sent to prison, serving as one of its take-off 
points, seemed to have the makings of a 
shrewd, biting comedy, although it failed 
almost completely because of the author’s 
inept craftsmanship and superficial satire, 
although he did reach the devastating 
conclusion of having evil all-triumphant. 

Another view of the contemporary scene 
served as an inspiration for John G. Fuller’s 
farce, The Pink Elephant, in which he tried 
to liberalise the Republican Party and ridi- 
cule the new American sport of character 
assassination, but it was just another case of 
good intentions failing to make a good play. 

The Pulitzer Prize Committee and the New 
York Drama Critics’ Circle found themselves 
in agreement this year by selecting William 
Inge’s Picnic as “ best play.” In addition, 
the N.Y. drama critics chose Wonderful 
Town, the Rosalind Russell starrer, as “ best 
musical,” with only one dissenting vote, and 
Peter Ustinov’s The Love of Four Colonels 
as “best foreign play.” Frederick Knott’s 
Dial “M” for Murder was runner-up with 
nary a vote for Terence Rattigan’s The Deep 
Blue Sea. 





Whispers from the Wings (Contd.) 

means of proving to herself that she could 
“do without her legs.” It was a number in 
which she was not called upon to dance a 
step. 

Though she guys the ballet in the Court 
revue, it does not mean that she has lost her 
old love for it. She freely admits that she 
could never have made such a mark in revue 
without ballet training, which gave her an 
expressive body and the advantage of 
attending mime classes that taught her how 
to reduce an audience to laughter by merely 
ogling them through the crook of her arm. 

Margot Fonteyn and Frederick Ashton 
were in a box at the Court on the opening 
night and were the first to reach Moyra’s 
dressing room to offer their congratulations. 
Robert Helpmann, who is godfather to 
Moyra’s six-year-old daughter, Carol, atten- 
ded a later performance. Long before Carol 
could walk Helpmann insisted upon taking 
the child to Covent Garden after a matinee 
and placing her little bare feet on the boards 
of that historic stage, in the hope that she 
might one day follow in her mother’s steps. 





N recent years we have imported numer- 
ous Broadway successes which have 
proved equally successful over here. As far 
as I am aware these have been exact replicas 
of the Broadway productions, and although 
British theatregoers may have found the 
characters and settings quite foreign, and in 
some instances possibly unbelievable, they 
have nevertheless enjoyed these American 
offerings. 

Yet I repeatedly hear and read of British 
plays being staged in New York, not in their 
original form, but after having been tailored 
to meet American tastes, and altered to make 
the characters, etc., more acceptable to 
Broadway audiences. 

This to me seems ridiculous. Ask a 
French, American and British playwright to 
dramatise a particular situation and they will 
produce three distinctly different conceptions 
of identical circumstances. Surely therefore 
while this doctoring of plays continues 
American audiences can never fully appre- 
ciate and enjoy British plays, but merely 
Americanised versions. 


London, N.W.6. Patricia M. Gordon 


HAVE not yet been able to see the 

production of Henry VIII at the Old Vic, 
but I am sorry to gather from the press 
notices that the blemishes, which spoilt Mr. 
Guthrie’s Stratford production of the play, 
do not seem to have been eliminated. 

Two major instances stand out in my 
memory. Two gentlemen picked their way 
in mime along a filthy road, causing much 
laughter in the audience. This scene was 
the introduction to the tragic entry of 
Buckingham on his way to the block. Mr. 
Leon Quartermaine was a fine enough actor 
to pull the audience back into the right 
mood, but it should not have been necessary. 

In her trial scene Queen Katharine star.ds 
alone against the dignity and almost sinister 
power of the church. Miss Gwen 
Ffranggon-Davies __ beautifully expressed 
her courage and simple dignity. But of what 
use was it if she was confronted by a 
collection of comic bishops pushing each 
other off the benches they sat on? It was 
tilting at straws. 

If a producer finds a play so dull that 
he must enliven it with irrelevant comic 
business, he would do very much better to 
leave it alone. 


London, W.8. B.M.J. 


Readers’ Forum 


and 


fine 


OUR critics are sometimes harsh 
very reserved in their praise of 
performances. 

The reviewing of The White Carnation in 
your May magazine said of Sir Ralph 
Richardson that he plays with typical 
bewilderment the part of John Greenwood. 

I have seen the play four times, and 
each time am conscious of the tremendous 
control and polish of this characterisation. 

All actors have a medium in which they 
are better suited than others. For Gielgud 
it is Shakespeare, for Richardson it is un- 
doubtedly the ordinary fellow in the street 
with whom we can feel and sympathise. 

| admire any actor who will risk his 
reputation by performing in an entirely new 
play. Sir Ralph Richardson could have 
continued to play his “Peer Gynts” and 
“Falstaffs” knowing the kind of reception 
to expect. He has not done this however, 
and deserves a worthier comment from you 
than the one you have bestowed upon him. 


Lymington. Mary Stevenson 


| AM compiling a record of the work of 
Mr. Peter Ustinov, with his approval, and 
would be extremely grateful if any readers 
would be willing to lend or sell articles, 
reviews, old programmes, etc., which would 
assist me. Personal reminiscences would 
also be appreciated and all correspondence 
on the subject will be welcome. 
45 Beechwood Road, 
Dalston, E.&. Doreen Hakins 
Our usual award of 10/6 each goes to the 
first three letters printed in this page. A 
number of letters are held over and will 
appear next month. Readers are invited to 
send in further brief letters of theatrical 
interest. 





It is easier to obtain British and American 


books on the Theatre from this shop. Books 
sent on approval—write or call for details 
ANY AVAILABLE BOOK, ON ANY SUBJECT, 


SUPPLIED TO ORDER 


THE INTERNATIONAL BOOKSHOP 
52 Charing Cross Road, London, 
W.C.2. (Phone: TEM 2315) 














who receives this year’s Clarence Derwent Award for 
the actor giving the best performance in a supporting 
téle. Mr. Clark achieves this honour for his brilliant 
performance as Dr. Skillingworth in ‘“* Escapade.”’ 
(Portrait by Houston-Rogers) 


New Shows Reviewed (Conid.) 

was originally produced with great success 
in 1936, and has lost none of its delight 
in the years between. 

A new comedian is discovered in Hugh 
Paddick, extremely funny as Edward Gill, 
and Sara Gregory (last seen in Zip Goes a 
Million) was irresistible as Kate, who with 
her cousin Laura (Sonia Williams), nearly 
loses her lover over the mix-up of the two 
bouquets. Derek Oldham’s Victorian papa 
was most attractive and Daphne Anderson 
a gay Patty Moss. 

The small stage at the St. Martin’s must 
have presented a problem, but Willard 
Stoker has overcome the handicap with skill, 
and Philip Gough’s settings and costumes 
are colourfully in period. F.S. 


“ High Spirits ” (Hippodrome) 


HE title of this delightful revue is 
extremely apt and the Royal Court must 
now share with the Hippodrome the honour 
of housing the two best entertainments of 
their kind. 

In the first half an historical cavalcade 
from 1558 to 1918; “ The Way of the Dales,” 
a burlesque of the famous radio serial done 
in the Restoration manner; “ A Smile a Song 
and a Lexicon,” a piece of Johnsonian cross- 
talk, and a wicked parody of musical 
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comedy, “ The Shopgirl Princess,” are the 
most diverting. 

The second half brings us up to date and 
here the targets aimed at are Fashion Shows, 
Troop shows in Korea, Wagner and Sartre. 

Cyril Ritchard is at his best and makes the 
most of every opportunity offered. Sarah 
Churchill’s charming talent is seen all too 
rarely during the evening. She is delightfully 
absurd particularly as the winsome musical 
comedy heroine. 

lan Carmichael once more proves himself 
a very clever young man. One liked 
especially his Guardsman with the unfortun- 
ate habit of fainting, and his female pianist in 
“ Something for the Boys.” 

Joan Sims has a delightful number in 
* Inveterate Poseur,” while the more sultry 
charm is supplied by a new coloured singer, 
Marie Bryant. 

The revue, written by Peter Myers, Alec 
Grahame and David Climie, with music by 
John Pritchett and Ronald Cass, is directed 
by William Chappell, while Osbert Lancaster 
is responsible for the amusing decor. L.M. 





Music’s Loss is Drama’s Gain (Contd.) 
which depends for its prettiness on youth. 
It will never again be quite so pretty as this 
year—or even this month.” When Miss 
Tutin looked at the script she found the 
character intensely real and the lines tre- 
mendously vivid to read, mainly because the 
author scorns the use of theatrical padding. 
When she left the theatre, after reading the 
part she said to herself, “ The girl's lucky 
who gets that part!” She never imagined 
for a moment that she would be the fortu- 
nate one. Later she was asked to learn a 
scene from the play and return for a second 
audition. Very late that night the telephone 
rang at her home on Putney Hill to tell her 
that the part was hers. 

Sincerely modest about her work and her 
success, Miss Tutin is not blind to the fact 
that much will be expected of her in the 
part which will eventually follow the present 
one. She hopes that, as a result of her cur- 
rent success, managers will not try to type- 
cast her. She is eager to experiment in a 
wide range of parts to discover the scope 
and limitations of her power as an actress. 
She is quite prepared to fail in some of 
them, as no actress can expect to succeed in 
every part. Her ambition is to work hard 
to improve her technique, but she refuses 
to play for safety, only accepting parts she 
knows to be within her scope, as that would 
be tantamount to asking producers to type- 
cast her. 





Competition No 7 Result 


@ it was difficult to choose from a aumber of interest- 
ing entries the three best descriptions of dramatic 
* curtains." The contributions published in this page 
are each awarded one guinea, and it has been decided 
to print further prize-winning entries in our next issue. 

Competition No, 8 will be announced next month. 

Y most “dramatic curtain” fell on the 

last act of Hamlet the night that Sir 
Johnston Forbes-Robertson took his fare- 
well of the stage. I cannot remember the 
date, but his acting as Hamlet I shall never 
forget. Perhaps the knowledge that he was 
playing for the last time keyed up his per- 
formance to such a pitch of heartbreaking 
intensity, but his acting of the death scene 
took on an unearthly quality so that he 
actually seemed to die. As he was carried 
out shoulder high on the great shield to the 
sound of muffled drums one could almost 
hear the trumpets sounding for him on the 
other side! 

Down came the curtain and for almost a 
minute there was dead silence. No one 
moved or spoke and then what a roar of 
applause went up! Again and again he 
appeared before the curtain, white faced. 
and evidently much moved -then suddenly 
he was among us in the stalls shaking hands 
on all sides and saying in that wonderful 
voice of his, like a silver bell, “ thank you 
thank you—goodbye, goodbye.” He was 
zone —leaving most of us in tears. It must 
be over forty years ago. 

(Mrs.) Milford-Cottam 


twenty years ago. | owas a 


|' was ove! 
schoolgirl and the play The Lie by Henry 


Arthur Jones. ‘The two sisters are bidding 
each other goodbye before the younger. 
played by Mary Merrall, is leaving for het 
honeymoon with a gentleman who had at 
one time apparently loved and been loved 
by the elder sister, played by Sybil Thorn- 
dike. How well do I remember the moment 
when the elder sister discovers that she has 
lost her lover by her younger sister's lies 
and deceit and that wonderful second act 
curtain, when standing at the’ French 
windows waving farewell, Sybil, in’ that 
glorious voice, which was then I suppose at 
the height of its power. filled the theatre 


with her cry of anguish——~ Look, she blew 
a kiss to me™ and then with ever increasing 
volume as the curtain fell, she cried to the 
retreating figure ~ Judas’s Judas’s 
sister!” 

1 was exhausted and even now | can 
recall my emotion and my conviction that 
this surely was the best play | had ever seen 
or was ever likely to see. Remember, | 
was a schoolgirl and though | no longer 
count The Lie as my best play. I still feel 
that this was my best curtain and am happy 
to say that Sybil Thorndike is still my 
favourite actress. Margaret Squires 

AM not sure that the “curtain” [| am 

about to describe can be called dramatic 
in the popular sense, but | remember it as 
one of the most haunting that | have 
experienced. 

The scene is the close of Hugh Hunt's 
production of Love's Labour's Lest, at the 
Old Vic. Gaiety has been quenched by the 
news of the King’s death, and the Princess 
and her ladies leave. having imposed drastic 
conditions on their lovers. Biron’s desperate 
protest that he cannot move wild laughter 
in the throat of death is still echoing in our 
minds as the daylight fades. and Summer 
und Winter sing their enchanting little songs 
before leaving the stage to de Armado and 
his Jaquenetta who must also work out 
their salvation. De Armado says to us 
with gentle melancholy : 

“The words of Mercury are harsh afte: 

the songs of Apollo. 

You. that way; we. this way. 

The couple walk slowly away, and the fallen 
leaves blow idly over the ground in the 
evening wind. The curtain falls. 

| have rarely been so conscious in the 
theatre of all that is implied in the words 
“the tears in things.” and of the magic by 
which a great poet can make his words 
reach out beyond their surface meaning 
to planes of which we are only partly aware. 
Like a true Elizabethan, Shakespeare fore- 
saw the moment when the sunshine of his 
bright morning would lengthen into” the 
shadows of evening. Nora Turner 


sister! 
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** Over in 
Italy ...”° 
(Contd) 


Ruggero 
Ruggeri 
(Portrait 
by 
Bosio) 


advances made in Italian films, which have 
won many international prizes and rank 
with the best of the world’s output. That 
the Little Theatre of Milan, specimens of 
whose work were seen at the Cambridge 
Theatre here five years ago, could sustain a 
long season in Paris this year and follow up 
with a Scandinavian tour in a language far 
less familiar than English and with at least 
as much success as last year’s Old Vic tour 
of King Lear, argues that standards have 
risen, to say no more. In fact I have seen 
productions by Giorgio Strehler, who not 


only directs Milan’s Piccolo Teatro, but has 


* guest-produced”™ at the Scala, at the 
Zurich festival, and elsewhere, that compare 
favourably with the work of Tyrone 
Guthrie, Byam Shaw, Hugh Hunt, Michael 
Benthall and the leading producers of any 
European theatre. A close rival for top 
honours as producer is Luchino Visconti. 
this year’s leader of the newly formed so- 
called Italian Repertory Theatre (Com- 
pagnia Stabile del Teatro Italiano) which 
divides its activities between Rome and 
Milan, where it occupies Italy's most 
modern and up-to-date theatre. the Teatro 
di Via Manzoni. This company was respon- 
sible for a memorable The Three Sisters by 
Chekhov, which Visconti succeeded in infus- 
ing with a realism that | have only twice 
witnessed before. once in Michel St. Denis’ 
production of the same play for John Giel- 
gud at the Queen’s Theatre, and again in the 
Prague section of the Moscow ‘Art Theatre. 
with their The Cherry Orchard at the Gar- 
rick. A spirit of realism also pervades his 
Medea, in which Sarah Ferrati moves one 
to “horror and pity” as unforgettably as 
she moved me to tears as Masha. The set- 
tings by Mario Chiari remind one of some 


Greek hillside village and his costumes those 


of the Greek countryside of today; the 
whole play takes on an actuality rarely 
experienced in the presentation of a classi- 
cal tragedy. Two other producers whose 
names should be noted are: first Orazio 
Costa, director of Rome's Piccolo Teatro. 
whose classical productions, of which Mac- 
heth is one of the latest, rank with the best: 
and second, Vittorio Gassman, _ better- 
known as an actor of stage and film (he was 
the “ villain” of Bitter Rice), and now direc- 
tor and leading actor of the Teatro d’Arte 
Italiano in Rome, where his performance as 
Hamlet this year has been, as might be 
expected by those who saw him at the Cam- 
bridge Theatre in 1948 in The Man who 
Killed Christ, not only outstanding by 
Italian standards but worthy to rank with 
the best in Europe. Space forbids the men- 
tion of many other performances of almost 
equal merit and certainly of equal interest. 

With all this in mind, it is all the more 
surprising that the best Sir Laurence Olivier 
could do last April was to present to English 
audiences, with the financial support of the 
Italian taxpayer, a seratch company led by 
the 82-year-old Ruggero Ruggeri. Signor 
Ruggeri must once have been a fine actor, 
or so we have been assured by those critics 
who saw him here in the same role, that of 
Henry IV in Pirandello’s Enrico Quarto, 
twenty-five years ago. Those of us who saw 
him as Tiresias in King Oedipus at the Cam- 
bridge when he was a mere stripling of 77 
were ready to admire his prowess, though 
even then we scarcely heard his voice. On 
this occasion, as also in Pirandello’s other 
play All for the Best, what was most admir- 
able was the skill with which he almost got 
away with making us unaware that he was 
saying his part virtually line for line as an 
echo of the two prompters stationed one on 
each side of the stage. Our traditional 
hospitality and friendliness towards our dis- 
tinguished guests should not have blinded us 
to the fact—the fascination of the two plays 
and the presence in them of such accom- 
plished Italian players as Andreina Pagnani 
(on her’ second visit to London), Sandro 
Ruffini and the lovely Lea Padovani not- 
withstanding—that this two-week season was 
an artistic solecism. The theme of both 
plays, as of all Pirandello’s, is the “ hope- 
lessness of man’s attempt to create a reality 
for himself.” Certain it is that the reality 
of the contemporary Italian theatre was left 
behind in Milan, Rome, or the many festi- 
vals that have made Italy today doubly 
attractive as a Mecca for tourists in search 
of new temples of Art in which to worship 





Amateur Stage 


HE JACOBEANS are presenting an 

original musical comedy by Coulson 
Jeavons at the Gateway Theatre, 103 West- 
bourne Grove, W.2, during the week com- 
mencing 16th June 1953. The proceeds are 
to go to the National Society for Cancer 
Relief. 


At Toynbee Hall on the 20th May the | 
London Artists Theatre Productions pre- | 
sented the first production of a new trans- | 
lation by Philip Vellacott of Hippolytus by | 


Euripides. 

For their Coronation Production on 15th 
and 16th May the Cranleigh Players pre- 
sented a programme of three one-act plays. 
They were The Barber and the Donkey by 
C. E. Webber, only previously performed 
on T.V., Hands Across the Sea by Noél 
Coward. and Queen's Progress by T. B. 
Morris. 

The Tavistock Repertory Company are 
presenting at the Tower Theatre, Canonbury 
Place, Islington, N.1, on the 28th, 29th, 30th 
May and the Sth and 6th June Eric Link- 
later’s Love in Albania. This will be 
followed by Tobias and the Angel by James 
Bridie. on the 12th, 13th, 19th and 20th 
June. 

The Kerwin Players’ next production at 
Eltham Little Theatre, S.E.9, on 12th-13th 
June, will be Ring Round the Moon by Jean 
Anouilh, translated by Christopher Fry. 
The producer is Elizabeth Baddock. 

The Bradford Civic Playhouse are to 
present The Merry Wives of Windsor by 
William Shakespeare, from the 3rd to the 
13th June, and The Voice of the Turtle by 
John Van Druten from the 24th June to the 
4th July. 


The Middlesbrough Little Theatre are to | 


present The Beggar's Opera by John Gay 
on the 4th to the 
Hall. 

For the 


past two years the East Ham 


Drama Guild, which represents all drama | 


societies in the Borough, has produced a 
Shakespearean play in the open air in 
Central Park, first A Midsummer Night's 
Dream and then Twelfth Night. Now as 
a part of the Coronation Celebrations the 
Guild are planning a fortnight of Shakes- 
peare. Their first production, on the 3rd 
June, will be The Taming of the Shrew, 
produced by the founder of the Guild, 
Roy S. Young. This will be followed by 
Romeo and Juliet, and the production this 


time will be in the hands of Philip Vennis, | 


M.A. Tickets 1/6 and 2/6 may be obtained 





13th June, at St. John’s | 
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We are actual manutacturing specialists in 
all aspects.of Stage Lighting and Engineer 
ing—supply only or complete installation. 
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Let us know what you are interested in 
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SECOND EDITION 


Practical 
Make-up for 
the Stage 


By T. W. Bamrorp With a Foreword by 
Ernest Thesiger This is a new edition of a 
really useful textbook on the art of painting 
the face for the stage The author knows his 
subject thoroughly and has pointed out the 
pitfalls as well as the essentials of stage make 
up Ihe book is 

illustrated through- 

out with numerous 

detailed photo- 

graphs Pitman’s 

Theatre and Stage’ 

Series 15/- net 


‘Pitman 
Parker Street, Kingsway 
London, W.C.2 











THE CARLYON MODEL THEATRE g¢resents:— 


“ THE STAGE REVOLVES ie 


1 new revi also. the 


“OPERA AND BALLET REVUE” 


“An aurora boreal of stage effects 
Half hour shows daily Times’ Drama Critic 
Suns. encl All seats 1 
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The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 
Established 1925 
Under the distinguished patronage of: Donald Wolfit 
C.B.E., Guy Pertwee, Abraham Sofaer, Margaret 
Halstan and the late Marie Ault and Leon M. Lion 
INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT 
in the ART of the THEATRE 
25 Brunswick Road, Hove 2, Sussex Tel. Hove 33587 











ACTORS and ACTRESSES 
trained); also ELECTRICIAN 
church Studio Theatre 
Strect. Regents Park, 
to theatre or telephone 
MATEURS. 


(experienced and/or 
required by Christ 
(non-professional), 146a Albany 
N.W.1 Write full particulars 
TERminus 2079 
Established Central Londen Amateur 
Society, completely reorganising, urgently requires 
keen acting members, all types. Box No. 477. 
SK YOUR THEATRE TICKET AGENT for a book 
of Lytton’s theatre seating plans, they will cost 
vou only 2/6 and will prove invaluable when ordering 
seats by telephonc 
ONTACT LENSES. Wear these invisible glasses 
while you pay for them By arrangement with 
many leading qualified practitioners these Lenses are 
now available on conveniently deferred terms. —Details 
from: The Contact Lens Finance Company. 4 Reece 
Mews, London, 8.W.7 
RAMATIC Societies 
Stage Productions of 
Irving Street. Leicester 
1578 
For SALE. 
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tryouts at 
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Authors can 
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Theatre World Feb.-Dec 1938; 
Feb.-June 1940; Oct.-Dec. 1942: May 1944; Dec 
1945; Jan.-Dec. 1948 (except July). Offers: Eagan. 88 
Hareficld Road, Stoke, Coventry 
OLIDAY DRAMA SCHOOLS. 
London. W.1 July 
Aug. 10-21: Evening. 4) gns 
Actors and producers 
Technique 
duction, etc 
Otford, Kent 
OLIDAY HOTELS.” Little Guide to 
Inns, Hotels, Farmhouses 36 
I. W. Hilton, 45 Fleet Street 
APE-TO-DISC SERVICE—and play them on an 
ordinary gramophone “His Master's Voice 
Private Recording Department. 363 Oxford Street, W.1 
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Three Arts Centre, 
27-Aug. 7: Day. 54 gns 
Director: Marion Naylor 
beginners and advanced Acting 
Improvisation, Mime and Movement, Pro- 
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j THEATRE WORLD ANNUAL No3 | 
| Still Available 


Copies 1% - net obtainable from Booksellers or 


Theatre World Offices 

















from the Education Office. Town Hall 
Annexe. Barking Road, East Ham. E.6. 

The Richmond Shakespeare Society, unde! 
the auspices of the ‘Richmond Borough 
Council, will present Henry VIII by William 
Shakespeare from 17th to 21st June in The 
Terrace Gardens, Richmond. In this pageant 
production, with a cast of over eighty. the 
Society is being The Tudor 
Players and dancers from The Norah 
Webber School. Production by Mr. John 
Beardmore. Further details from The Hon 
Secretary. D. J. Morris. Esq.. 80 Tangier 
Road. Richmond 

Winners of the Willesden Seventh Annual! 
Drama Festival (full length Play Section) 
were The Press Players (British Legion Fleet 
Street Branch) with their production of 
Heaven and Charing Cross by Aubrey 
Danvers-Walker. The adjudicator was Mr 
John Bourne. The author was there 
his play’s success. 


Children’s Theatre 

PLEASANT Saturday morning was 
A spent watching the students of The Rose 
Bruford Training College of Speech and 
Drama performing to children in the Barn 
Theatre at Lamorbey Park. Sidcup. ‘This ts 
a weekly event and the variety of pro 
gramme was remarkable, including puppets 
dance. mime and such story-book plays as 
The Emperor's New Clothes, which made a 
creditable = climax Ihe Barn Theatre 
possesses an approachable stage and close 
contact with the child audience constant and 
friendly. The performances were of good 
student standard, the primary aim being to 
provide experience in the handling and 
training of children. H.G.M 


assisted by 


to see 


Theatre 


Mr. Jack de Leon. of the Q 

writes : 

| AM most anxious to get hold of separate 
or hound copies of the “Q” Theatre 

Magazine which was circulated among the 

theatre's patrons during the vears 1925 to 

1928. 

The Magazines were printed monthly and, 
as far as | can remember, each included on 
its cover a photograph of an artist appear- 
ing in’ the theatre, and contained 
twenty-four to thirty pages. 

Each twelve consecutive issues were 
in heavy blue cardboard 
to. patrons. 

/ will be grateful if any reader who can 
locate a copy or copies will be kind enough 
to write to me at 200 Kew Road, Richmond, 


Surrey Jack de Leon 


SOM 


hound 


covers and sold 
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FRENCH’S PLAY PARADE 
Is the quarterly review that brings you the 
latest news about all our new plays, and 
gives interesting information about plays to 
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